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THE LITERARY WORK OF JOSEPH HENRY THAYER. 



By C. J. H. Ropes, 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 



The principal facts of Professor Thayer's life 1 are soon 
stated. He was born in Boston, November 7, 1828, fitted for 
college in the Boston Latin School, and graduated at Harvard 
in 1850. He was usher in the Boston Latin School, 1850-51; 
private tutor to J. P. Cushing's sons, 1851-53; and during 1853— 
54 he traveled in Europe. Then he studied theology one year 
in the Harvard Divinity School and two at Andover Seminary, 
where he graduated in 1857. After preaching for a year at 
Quincy, Mass., he became pastor of the Crombie Street Congre- 
gational Church in Salem, Mass. Here he remained five years, 
with the exception of parts of the years 1862-63, when he 
served as chaplain of the Fortieth Regiment, Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers. In 1864 he was called to the professorship of sacred 
literature in Andover Seminary, and continued there until his 
resignation in 1882. He then moved to Cambridge, and in 
1883-84 gave some lectures in the Harvard Divinity School. 
In 1884, after the death of Dr. Ezra Abbot, he succeeded to the 
Bussey professorship of New Testament criticism. He resigned 
this chair in the summer of 1901, after which he went to Europe 
for needed rest and with plans for future activities. There he 
was seized with the illness which terminated fatally November 
26, 1 90 1, about six weeks after his return home. 

Among the honors he received, the following degrees may be 
mentioned: D.D., Yale, 1873; Harvard, 1884, and Princeton, 
1896 (at its sesquicentennial); Litt.D., Trinity College, Dublin, 
1892 (at its tercentenary). 

1 Some of Professor Thayer's friends and several of his former pupils have sent 
me valuable material and lent me letters of his ; kindnesses which I am permitted to 
acknowledge only in this general way. 
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Soon after his return from the Civil War came the call to 
Andover, and there his literary life began. 

Three factors are evident in the literary activity of Professor 
Thayer: first, his natural aptitude for minute and exact research ; 
second, his keen perception of the pressing needs of English- 
speaking students of the New Testament ; third, the unselfish- 
ness which led him to do nearly all his work in the humble 
character of " translator and editor." 

Even before he returned from Europe in 1864, to assume 
the duties of his chair, he had arranged with the author and the 
publisher to translate Grimm's New Testament Lexicon. 

Professor Thayer's three printed lectures — "Criticism Con- 
firmatory of the Gospels" (1871), "The Change of Attitude 
towards the Bible" (1891), and "Books and Their Use" (1893), 
to the last of which was appended a New Testament bibliography 
published in 1890 — must not be entirely passed over. The first 
of the three is a long and elaborate article in the volume of 
Boston Lectures for 1871, giving a learned yet lucid and com- 
plete review of New Testament criticism from 1835. The 
third of the lectures is full of wise advice to theologians on 
reading, incidentally showing encyclopaedic knowledge of the 
literature. But "The Change of Attitude towards the Bible" 
is the most characteristic work he has left in print. It com- 
bines his well-known courage and freedom with that tenacious 
hold on the essentials of Christianity which was equally his. 
Rebuking radical and traditionalist alike, it is a noble utterance. 

Though it yielded little independent fruitage, Professor 
Thayer's work on the " Revision " cannot, in connection with 
his literary activity, be passed over. His services in preparing 
the Revised New Testament, both in its Anglo-American form 
of 1 88 1 and in the American edition of 1 901, probably surpassed 
in laboriousness those of any other member of the New Testa- 
ment company. 

We turn now to Professor Thayer's life-work as a teacher: 
His literary activity was, however, only incidental to his regular duties as 
a professor of New Testament exegesis. For eighteen years at Andover 
Seminary, and for seventeen more at the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, he patiently, earnestly, and successfully taught the true methods of 
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Scripture interpretation. He was at the time of his resignation (June, [901) 
probably the senior in term of service among New Testament teachers in the 
United States. Certainly his colleagues recognized him as at the head ; and 
such long and faithful service, though little appreciated by the world at 
large, writes itself into the minds and hearts of grateful pupils.' 

Professor Thayer possessed in large measure the fundamental 
qualifications of an interpreter of the New Testament. First 
and chief of these is a consecrated devotion to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. This alone brings a man into sympathy with the 
authors of the New Testament, and enables him to read it in 
the light in which it was written, under the guidance of the 
same Spirit. Christ is the heart of the New Testament, and his 
life pulsates through it everywhere ; for, as Professor Thayer used 
to say, " not only were men converted, but also words. New 
Testament Greek is current Greek born again." In a man of 
such a scientific mind, and so utterly free from religious senti- 
mentality, this characteristic seldom came to the surface ; but 
one felt it underneath, as the tourist on Vesuvius is conscious of 
the hidden fires within. It showed in the prayers with which 
his Andover classes began. His were never hackneyed or 
perfunctory, but always fervent with a deep sense of the 
solemnity of the study, and a humble petition for divine help 
in it. 

He closes his lecture on " The Change of Attitude towards 
the Bible " with this " palmary argument " in favor of the change : 

The blessing and promise of the new view of Scripture lies in the circum- 
stance that it remands externalities, whether books or systems, to their proper 
secondary place, and brings to the front the central and all-conquering truth 
of Christianity, viz., personal loyalty to a personal Master — the crucified, 
risen, reigning Christ. That age, that church, that man cannot go far astray 
who strives after a life hidden with Christ in God. 

His second great qualification for his work was his fervent 
and perennial enthusiasm for the study of the New Testament. 
If the first principle of oratory is action, that of teaching is 
enthusiasm. " Commend me," said Professor Thayer, 3 " to the 
man of one book, especially if that be the Book of books." Of 

■ Professor Riddle, Sunday School Times, January 18, 1902. 
3 Memorial of Ezra Abbot, p. 31. 
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the New Testament he was the ardent interpreter and prophet. 
No labor was too great that could further its study. All 
through his life a burning zeal drove him almost mercilessly 
along the path of his chosen work, to open that book to others. 
Enthusiasm has value above scholarship, though they are rarely 
separated, since that which inspires a pupil must first have 
possessed his teacher. What a man can teach his pupils will 
always be much less than what he may inspire them to teach 
themselves, and no impartation of his views to others is equal 
to leading them to hew out their own. Here are some testimo- 
nies from Professor Thayer's pupils : 

He made the driest details luminous and was my inspiration for theo- 
logical study. 

A permanent impression which he left upon me, and I think upon most 
of us, was the necessity that as ministers we should keep up scholarly habits ; 
and it is due to him more than to anyone else that I have tried to continue 
my acquaintance with the Bible in the original tongues, and to keep abreast 
of theological study. 

Not many instructions from any teacher have been of more practical 
value to me than his obiter dictum one day, that a man ought to read at least 
one chapter of the Greek Testament every day that he lives. 

One felt in Professor Thayer's lecture-room that the one thing worth 
caring for was thorough scholarship ; the one thing to be ashamed of was 
any shirking of that day's task. That feeling of shame was a frequent one 
with me — and salutary, I trust. More than once he said things that made 
my ears tingle, and would have made me very angry, except that I could 
not help liking him the better for saying them. 

I should like to pay my tribute to that glorious and infectious enthusiasm 
for truest scholarship, which made every pupil try for something like it in 
his own work. 

It seems to me that I never take up my Greek Testament without being 
distinctly conscious of his influence as an interpreter. 

Third among Professor Thayer's qualifications was his single- 
eyed and unswerving devotion to truth, in loyalty to Him who 
said, " I am the truth." Truth was his passion. All his scholar- 
ship was enlisted in the search for it. 

Reverence for truth and mental humility were eminently 
characteristic of Professor Thayer. His very speech, in its 
careful definitions, nice discriminations, and painstaking search 
for the exact word, showed his striving after the truth. All he 
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wrote, letters as well as books and articles, manifested the same 
characteristic. His devotion to accuracy was seen even in his 
dress ; without a trace of finery, he was always the pink of neat- 
ness ; so well dressed that you never noticed his clothes except 
as befitting — which is much more than fitting — the man. 

His characterization of Dr. Ezra Abbot equally applies to 
himself: 

He is a man of positive opinions, which he does not mean to disguise. 
But, in the advocacy of them, he evidently studies to be scrupulously fair. 
He is not engaged in making out a case. He does not write like a man who 
has made up his mind in advance what conclusion he will reach, and is 
merely engaged in looking up facts to support it. History to him is not dog- 
matics in disguise. Nor does he so far play the partisan as to leave the 

mention of counter-evidence to the advocates of the other side He 

makes it a matter of religion to avoid everything like approximation to that 
suppression of the truth which is only falsehood in disguise. 4 

Here are some testimonies from his pupils : 

I never sat under one who, in spite of very definite principles of his own, 
made it so clear that his search was first and last for the truth ; that the goal 
of his final definition was whatever that search led to. This quality in Pro- 
fessor Thayer escaped none of his students. 

He was the first theological teacher to show me that the supreme motive 
of the student of theology is the discovery of the truth. I came out of Pro- 
fessor Thayer's room with the feeling that he had a bit of truth to reveal, 
and that the only defense which he cared to make was for the truth ; also that, 
if there was anything brought forth in the study of the New Testament which 
did not tally with this, that, or the other theological sytem, it was the system 
that would have to go, in the faith that in the search for truth the true theo- 
logical system would be upbuilt. 

Professor Thayer made a deep impression upon me by his great candor 
and fairness as a scholar. While this often seemed to rob him of a certain 
positiveness, and leave too many question points as to the correct exegesis, 
it yet gave us the impression of a man absolutely fearless in his inquiry, 
seeking only the exactest meaning. He could not be dogmatic, and in his 
desire to avoid the impression of speaking with absolute finality and ex 
cathedrd, he helped us by stimulating our scholarship, rather than by impos- 
ing his own. The latter method would have been easier for us, but would 
not have made scholars. His main purpose seemed to be to train men to use 
their own weapons. He had a fine scorn for the crutches of a commentary in 
the class-room, and repudiated the quotation of an opinion. He even repu- 
diated his own opinion in the class-room, formerly expressed, but in the 

* Memorial, p. 38. 
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meantime revised. He was homiletically very suggestive, without making 
this a manifest intention. Some of the most germinant thoughts for our ser- 
mons came from his class-room. 

Fourth among Professor Thayer's prominent qualifications 
was his untiring industry. It was his rule never to spend less 
time in special preparation for each class than he expected of its 
members. This, of course, was in addition to his years of study 
previously given to the subject, and the accumulated knowledge 
thus gathered. This rule was perhaps too exacting, but it 
ministered greatly to the freshness and fulness of his teaching, 
since his natural enthusiasm never lacked fuel. He left nothing 
to the inspiration of the moment that could be prepared before- 
hand. "In the lecture-room he stuck closely to business; would 
willingly permit questions and discussion, but there were no 
long digressions." His industry is evident in a letter to another 
theological teacher, where he says : " I congratulate you that 
your year's end is in sight. As for me, I am swimming for 
life ! " The value he set upon industry appears in these words to 
his students : " Do you wish to become great ? Remember it 
means more hours at your desk. The greater you desire to 
become, the more hours you must work." 

Fifth, and the last here to be mentioned, among Professor 
Thayer's qualifications as a teacher, was his perspective of duty, 
which put his students and class work first. Many teachers 
in various departments seem to consider it their first duty to 
enlighten the world, of which their classes naturally form a 
small and subordinate part. Professor Thayer, except during 
five years when he was almost entirely relieved of teaching, 
always regarded his seminary duties as his life-work, and gave 
them precedence. This was saliently evident in his cheerful 
willingness to give his time to any students, even to any man, 
who asked his help. If one of his pupils had prepared a 
paper on which he desired advice, Professor Thayer would 
go to the student's room and spend hours in hearing, discuss- 
ing, and suggesting. He was always ready to take extra bur- 
dens. His labors in this direction were appreciated by his 
students: "When some of us desired to take special work, Pro 
fessor Thayer spent an hour and a half, or even more, every 
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Friday evening after prayers, helping us." " His patience was 
incredible. When I think of the outrageous things I did — 
mistakes, blunders — I am more and more amazed. I know that 
I caused him hours of extra work, but he never complained ; 
only wilful carelessness evoked rebuke." In a word, he was 
always ready to "put his time against" that of any student or 
students who desired his aid. And he did this, not of mere 
kindliness and good nature, but deliberately and of set purpose, 
judging his opportunities to influence these men individually the 
most valuable things his days brought to him. This is evident 
in such words of his as these : " It is left for me to find in you, 
young men, the comfort that I might have taken in my own son, 
who has gone from me." "You who are young must go to the 
front. We must stay behind and scrape lint." "You will be 
here when I am gone." "We have made an investment in you; 
now show us some returns ! " 

He always seemed not only to kindle and quicken the best 
selves of his students, but also to have those best selves so con- 
stantly in mind that he was indignant with them for their own 
sakes, "appealing from Philip drunk to Philip sober," when they 
fell below their best. He was patient with real dulness, but not 
with laziness in disguise. He would naturally be sharpest with 
his best pupils, just because he thought so much of them and 
held so high an estimate of their possibilities. In the study of 
the New Testament, work was worship, and hence must be 
worthily rendered. The glow of his enthusiasm was a holy fire, 
and slackness of preparation seemed almost sacrilege ; indiffer- 
ence was irreverence. 

So we admire the man of learning, but we cling to the man 
of faith. Above and beyond the scholar and the teacher, our 
hearts go out to the humble Christian believer. 

Thus we find him in his answer to a former pupil, now teach- 
ing in a similar line, who wrote to him upon his resignation last 
spring. In these few words which follow we see the man him- 
self : how his life is bound up with the work he lays down, how 
humbly he thinks of himself, how warmly he responds to affec- 
tion, and above all how simply he trusts in the mercy of the Lord : 
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When your turn comes — may it be distant — you will know how com- 
forting such expressions of affection and approval as you have sent me are 
to a veteran. For in truth the end is sad. It gives one a little suggestion of 
what it will be to die. It starts all those (self-deluded ?) thoughts of how 
much more earnest and enterprising and noble one would make his life, if he 
only had the chance to live it over again. But such compassionate judg- 
ments as fellow-workers for truth can find it in their hearts to give stir the 
hope in the condescending kindness of Him who accepts the weakest and 
most desultory endeavors as though they were achievements. So from my 
heart I thank you. 

I append a list of the more important books and articles of 
which Professor Thayer was the author : 
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